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Editorial 


By mid-September when these words appear there may be the first touch of frost in the 
mornings : summer is irrecoverably over. There is yet, a week ahead, the Library Association 
Conference and not a few older librarians, who have a life-long memory of Autumn confer- 
ences, are happy that we no longer hold them in May, that adolescent, variabie month, but 
are able to catch again in the season of mists and mellow fruitfulness the pleasures we have 
had in our summer holidays this perfect year. The irony of it lies in the faét that there is 
precious little holiday in today’s conference week ; we do not even have an excursion on the 
Friday. Such frivolities are beyond the great gatherings of multilateral interests that assemble. 
Time, too, has become almost sordidly precious. 

Moreover, there is the cost. Since the remarkable High Court concession to the 
remorseless inspector of taxes that, by strict interpretation of the law as it stands, he has the 
right to collec tax on all monies we receive as expenses, where do our “‘charter-allowances” 
for conferences stand? Every librarian already finds them inadequate in view of the high 
costs of the only places that can accommodate our crowds. The adjustment of income tax 
law to commonsense consonance with the realities of this year, and next, is not a matter only 
for librarians but for NALGO and all organizations, industries and institutions whose 
workers are involved in expenses when away from home, or detained compulsorily, on 
business. Librarians cannot tackle this alone, in spite of the fact that the decision hits them 


so hard. 


* * * * * * 

No small advantage to the visitor to Southport from overseas and from the remoter 
parts of the British Isles is its nearness to the two great North-western cities. Manchester 
has always much to show to librarians and the library-interested ; and recently Liverpool, 
always active indeed, has made several advances: its Record Office, its teleprinter service 
and its experiments with other subject services, which will repay a visit. 


* * * * * * 


Only one twentieth at the most of the members of the L.A. can be spared from the 
common round to attend at Southport. The rest of us must continue the service at home, 
and September is the month when a forward look can be profitable. The younger assistants 
will begin this month to prepare for the ordeal of the new First Professional examination 
which makes next June an interesting month for them. It involves a change of mind, in that 
the examination takes its place as a qualifying one and not as a mere proof of fitness to begin 
to qualify. The syllabus is fuller, but not really more difficult ; nor can the examiners adopt 
a severer Standard unless their intention is to reduce the already low 50 per centage pass of 
the Entrance. It may be a passing phase but youngsters of the quality promised by the new 
syllabus are available in small numbers; the rest can get better paid work which involves 
something less than the about five years’ study that even the A.L.A. demands. These facts 
would justify the belief that a student who could pass the Entrance could as easily pass the 
First Professional. No doubt those who were unlucky last June, and a few who are quick 
learners, will take a last chance at the entrance in December and by now have eritered for it. 
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This is the main change for our beginner. Registration students will see that Admin. has 
been clarified and developed; and all may pray that the Council cease tinkering with the 
syllabus for a reasonable time. 


At the time when many foreign and provincial visitors come to London the Library 
Association Council has chosen to close its dining room service and “stand off” the staff 
employed in it. That is to say, an organization of 12,000 members, with a not inconsiderable 
income, and duties to the profession which of course include adequate welcome and hos- 
pitality, especially to overseas guests, has been deprived of the power to perform this 
elementary duty. Such a decision must place those who represent us at Chaucer House, 
which is not immediately adjacent to good places of entertainment, in a perplexing situation 
at times. We cannot suppose this was because London councillors can use the service 
regularly and non-Londoners are jealous ; the latter are not mean enough for that. If it is 
to save money, how much does it save? Let it be admitted that the Council conduéts the 
affairs of the Association but when it makes decisions that reflect upon us alland are worthy 
of a parish library committee in the nineties, we cannot refrain from asking the Council to 
think a little less meanly on our behalf. 

* * * * * x 


We refrain from literary criticism as a rule in these pages, for we do not think we have 
as yet a medium for it suitable and on a sufficiently catholic plan for librarians which can 
better for us what the professed literary reviews serve up. The history of criticism in this 
country is a series of enthusiasms each succeeded inevitably by renunciations and even detest- 
ations. Mr. Robins Millar complains that “bookish guidance ought to be better” in a capital 
little article so named in the Winter, 1954, issue of the Library Review. He Stands in his 
library from which he has withdrawn the rubbish, books now lifeless which had come to 
him to the plaudits of critics; and there are hundreds of them. “Do librarians have these 
ransackings ?” he asks. Is not the answer Yes and No ? If we watch the movements of public 
taste we see the revival of Kipling, Tennyson, Meredith, Blackmore, in whole or in part, and 
the return to publishers’ lists of Trollope over ten years ago after a trance of a half century 
was the outstanding instance and before long Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Seton Merriman and 
the glorious Rider Haggard may be back again. The faét is that Mr. Millar’s “stock-editing,” 
to use the nonsensical phrase now used for maintenance, is an individual performance, 
fascinating to watch, but the librarian who deals with general readers knows that many books 
currently puffed novelists and poets are subject to a “resistant public taste” —as Mr. Millar 
puts it, and many of the authors who expired ages ago, if critics are to be believed, find 
regular readers in libraries. In short, the death sentence on books is one that few are com- 
petent to pronounce. What then? This is a top question for librarians. There are the facts 
—are they grievous or otherwise? When we remove a novel from open shelves to the 
Stack room, it is rarely asked for again. If we return it to them, it almost invariably is 
borrowed. The average borrower is not a bookman (woman) but a reader who reads any 
well-printed, clean novel that comes to hand. Thus the responsibility for good or bad casual 
reading may be said to rest upon us a librarians. Outside Literature (Dewey’s 800 of course) 
our task is indeed difficult but not so difficult as it is with that class. 


* 


* * * 


As we go to press we hear with regret of the death of Dr. Herbert L. Putnam, for several 
generations the leader of the American Library profession, at the age of 93; and of Henry 
Evelyn Bliss, at 85, whose name is a household word amongst library students. Putnam, 
the son of the great publishing house, was attracted from the Law to librarianship and was 
one of the first public librarians to hold the office of Librarian of Congress. He recreated 
the library in its then new magnificent building and created the modern methods which made 
its service the most rapid in the world. The great classification, the card distribution system, 
its special bibliographical services and, indeed its world-wide influence, were all the results 
of the schemes he initiated or inspired. He remained in office until he was 79, was three times 
president of the A.L.A., and his qualities won honours that few librarians have equalled. 
Of Henry Evelyn Bliss we hope to publish a personal memoir later. 
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Southport’s Libraries and Literary Associations 
By B. T. W. Stevenson, M.A., F.L.A. 


SourHPoRT adopted the Libraries Act in 1875. Three years later the handsome building 
which still forms an important part of the Central Library and Art Gallery was presented to 
the town by William Atkinson. In 1905 Hall Caine opened the Carnegie Library in the 
neighbouring township of Birkdale and on the amalgamation of the two towns this became 
Southport’s first and largest branch library. Since then four additional branches have been 
opened in various parts of the Borough. This may appear a large system for a town of some 
84,000 inhabitants, but the number of libraries is largely determined by the shape of the 
town, which is built in a coastal strip extending about eight miles along the shore, with a 
depth of only two and a half miles at its widest point. 

Like most holiday resorts, Southport is a somewhat cosmopolitan town and among its 
residents and visitors it has numbered many writers of eminence of whom the first in impor- 
tance is Nathaniel Hawthorne. Hawthorne was United States Consul in Liverpool from 
1853 to 1857, and for the greater part of that time he lived at Rock Ferry, but in the summer 
of 1856, seeking some place not too far away where his wife could spend the early part of the 
winter, he visited Southport and took lodgings in a house on the Promenade, to which he 
came with his family in the middle of September. His intention was to stay three months, 
but the sea air proved so beneficial to his wife’s health that he remained in residence at 
Southport until the close of his consulship in July, 1857, a period of ten months. The house 
in which he lived has unfortunately been pulled down, but the Sandringham Hotel occupies 
part of its site. During the time he lived in Southport, Hawthorne engaged in no literary 
activities, but in his Eng/ish Note-Books, published after his death, there are many references 
to Southport and its immediate distri¢t. His son, Julian, then a boy of ten, refers to the stay at 
Southport in his biography of his father (1885), and in a book of Reminiscences published in 
1904. During Hawthorne’s stay he was visited by Herman Melville, and Hawthorne des- 
cribes the visit thus : 

“He stayed with us from Tuesday till Thursday ; and on the intervening day, we took 
a pretty long walk together, and sat down in a hollow among the sand hills (sheltering our- 
selves from the high, cool wind) and smoked a cigar. Melville, as he always does, began to 
reason of Providence and futurity, and of everything that lies beyond human ken, and 
informed me that he had ‘pretty much made up his mind to be annihilated,’ but still he does 
not seem to rest in that anticipation; and, | think, will never rest until he gets hold of a 
definite belief. It is strange how he persists—and has persisted ever since I knew him, and 
probably long before—in wandering to and fro over these deserts, as dismal and monotonous 
as the sand hills amid which we were sitting. He can neither believe, nor be comfortable in 
his unbelief; and he is too honest and courageous not to try to do one or the other.” 

Hawthorne never liked Southport. He arrived late in September during a spell of bad 
weather ; and this first impression of the town as a bleak, windy, desolate spot seems never 
to have been entirely effaced from his mind. 

As for the sandhills which Hawthorne found so “‘dismal and monotonous”, how much 
truer and more sympathetic is the description of Edwin R. Beattie (1845-1917), the artist 
who was responsible for so many interesting records of old Southport. Writing of a favourite 
walk through the Birkdale sandhills, he says : 

“It was known as the ‘Velvet Walk,’ a valley between the hills, carpeted with the softest 
moss, green as emerald, and well known to visitors at the time of which I am speaking. 
The agriculturally barren sand dunes had a charm of their own. On their sandy slopes in the 
hot summer days basked green lizards, shining like jewels in the sun; there was also another 
kind; the brown lizard, not so beautiful . . . Then the valleys which lay between were rich in 
plants and flowers dear to the botanist, especially one, the grass of Parnassus, with its white 
and starlike flowers. Each little dell was the haunt of many species of beetle and other insects, 
and little butterflies gleamed azure in the sun. After the autumn rains little lakes, locally 
called slacks, were formed ; sometimes slack after slack, separated from each other by narrow 
bars of sand, stretched in a long chain for great distances, each one reflecting the yellow slopes 
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of the dunes and the blue sky above. And then as night approached they were none the less 
beautiful, as standing on some hill and looking seaward one beheld a long line of hills, dark 
and purple, their serrated edges sharply cut against the sunset sky of amber and gold and 
shimmering tender greens and opalescent greys and blues all repeated in the still waters of 
the miniature lakes.” 

How faithful this description is, anyone familiar with the still undesecrated stretch of 
sandhills between Ainsdale and Formby will at once recognize. 

Another appreciative visitor was Thomas Hughes, author of Tom Brown’s Schooldays, 
who visited Southport in 1884 and described it in some detailin his Vacation Rambles. He 
Stayed on the Promenade and seems to have entered into the spirit of the town, describing 
with zest its health-giving properties, its beauties, and its amusements. His visit was before 
the days of parks and gardens and artificial lakes, when the “Flying Dutchman” still raced 
along the seemingly boundless sands : 

“There is another kind of amusement which is strange to me, being necessarily confined 
to great expanses of sand. A boat on wheels called the F/ying Dutchman, careers along at a 
splendid pace when there is wind enough, and I am told, can tack handily, and never runs 
into the sea... When the Royal Society was here, several eminent philosophers were 
reported to be disporting themselves in the F/ying Dutchman, when the President, Professor 
Cayley, called on them to read papers, or to make promised speeches.” 

Next in eminence to Hawthorne’s amongst the names that find place in Southport’s 
literary associations, is that of Sir William Watson (1858-1935). Though born in Yorkshire, 
Watson came with his parents as a child to live in Liverpool, and is said to have received his 
early education at the Rev. Edward Hall’s school in Birkdale. In 1876, when Watson was 
eighteen, the family came to live at Southport at 13, Cross Street, where they remained for 
three years. Watson at this time was one of a small literary coterie which included Hall Caine, 
William Tirebuck, James Bromley and James Ashcroft Noble. Watson had made Noble’s 
acquaintance in Liverpool and had submitted to him some of his poetry, and it was Noble 
who first recognized Watson’s poetic gifts. Watson now became a frequent visitor at Noble’s 
house in Ainsdale, and it was on the shore and amid the sandhills of Ainsdale that The 
Prince’s Quest, Watson’s first published poem (1880) took shape. Noble makes reference to 
this in an essay entitled Sandycombes : a landscape with one figure : 

“For it was hither that William Watson in those days when Poetry was his sole comrade 
and Fame was waiting far ahead, loved to wander from the pleasant home, barely a league 
away. Among those sand-dunes the fairy fantasy of The Prince’s Quest grew to form and 
beauty.” In after days Watson frequently visited Southport, but there are no direét allusions 
to the town in his poems. 

James Ashcroft Noble (1845-96) was a critic and journalist of some eminence, and 
published poems and essays. He lived for a time in Southport, and there is a memorial to him 
in the Unitarian Church, where he sometimes preached. In the essay from which I have just 
quoted he describes Ainsdale (disguised as Sandycombes) as it was fifty years ago, when it 
was Still rural, with sandy lanes bordered by fields. 

The association of Mary Webb (1883-1927) with Southport seems a most unlikely one. 
There is something too incongruous about the connection of this lover of the remote 
beauty of rural life in Shropshire, with the bustling gaiety of a Lancashire seaside resort. 
And yet, who knows, the germination of Precious Bane and Gone to Earth may have begun 
during her schooldays at Miss Walmsley’s finishing school at 1, Albert Road. She was there 
for two years, from fourteen to sixteen, the age when the head is full of unaccomplished 
projedts, novels among them. 

A writer whom Southport can fairly claim as her own is Wilfrid Thorley, who was born 
in 1878 at Norfolk Lodge, 25, Scarisbrick New Road, Southport. As a young man he 
travelled much in France, Belgium, and other European countries, and came under the spell 
of the French Symbolist poets. Much of his life indeed has been spent in translating and 
commenting on French poetry, and his translations are sensitive and reveal great felicity of 
expression. He has also published a considerable amount of original verse ot a lyrical kind, 
and one of his poems, the Chant for Reapers, is included in the Oxford Book of Verse—a some- 
what rare distin&tion among living writers. His verses for children, of which he has pub- 
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lished several volumes, including the more recent Caboodle of Beasts, which appeared under 
the pseudonym Harley Quinn, are a delight to readers of all ages. 

The influence of the late nineteenth century French poets is equally marked in the 
literary work of Dr. Frank Pearce Sturm, a laryngologist of international reputation, who 
lived in Southport from 1939 until his death in 1942. In spite of Sturm’s outstanding and 
original gifts as a surgeon and physician, it is, | venture to think, chiefly by his poetry that 
he will be remembered. The beauty of his verse was soon recognized by no less a poet than 
W. B. Yeats, who afterwards became a close friend as well as a helpful critic. In 1906 Sturm 
published a verse translation of the poems of Baudelaire, for which he wrote a scholarly 
Study of the poet. This was followed, fifteen years later, by his best known work, Everna/ 
I le/en, which received high praise from Yeats, Thomas Sturge Moore, and others. Several of 
his poems have found their way into anthologies, such as [e Oxford Book of Modern Verse, 
L. A. G. Strong’s Eighty Poems, etc. Among his other publications are An Hour of Reverie 
and a prose work called Umbrae Silentes, being thoughts on the pre-existence and trans- 
migration of the soul. For Sturm, like Yeats, had a strong leaning towards mystical religion 
and occult philosophy, and this was his most constant interest in the latter years of his life. 

Though not a native, Michael Arlen (Dikran Kouyoumdjian) is intimately connected 
with Southport. He came here with his Armenian parents in 1901 when he was six, and apart 
from a break of six years lived here more or less continuously until about 1922, so that 
presumably he was Still resident here during the writing of Te London Venture, The Romantic 
Lady and Piracy. We have his own word for it that Te Green Hat, his best-known work, was 
written here. 

There are of course many other writers one might mention in an article of this kind. 
There was Nat Gould, for instance, the author of more than a hundred sporting novels, who 
was educated at a private school in Southport, and who, though he disclaimed any preten- 
sions to “literature”, setting himself only to write “‘stories that should hold the attention”, 
deserves a passing mention. Another prolific writer of fi€tion, Silas K. Hocking, lived inthe 
town for thirteen years, from 1883-1896, and was minister of the Duke Street United 
Methodist Church. His ministerial duties did not prevent him from writing about a dozen of 
his popular stories during this period. Alexander Ireland, the friend of Emerson and compiler 
of the Book Lover’s Enchiridion, also lived here tor a time and served on the Libraries and Art 
Committee, as did also W. E. A. Axon, the essayist and miscellaneous writer. A literary 
association of another kind was the production in Southport (in the old Pavilion Theatre, 
Winter Gardens) for the first time on any Stage, of Henry James’ play The American on 
January 3rd, 1891, when the novelist was present in person and bowed his thanks. 

Then there is W. J. Locke, who placed part of the action of his novel The Shorn Lamb 
(1931) in Southport, of which he gives a sympathetic picture. Locke saw Southport as the 
home of rich Manchester and Liverpool business men, but, despite “mazes of residential 
roads”, realized the “unique character of this sun-filled, gay, northern town.” 

Amongst well-known writers who have visited and stayed at Southport for brief periods 
may be mentioned Alfred Percival Graves (author of Father O’ F/ynn), Agnes and Egerton 
Castle, the Marquess of Curzon, who was M.P. for Southport from 1886-1898, the first Earl 
of Birkenhead (better known as F. E. Smith), who was educated here, S. P. B. Mais, Lord 
Beveridge, author of the famous Beveridge Report and of a number of books, mainly on 
subjects connected with economics, who spent three years of his childhood here, James 
Agate, the dramatic critic, who arrived one evening to give a lecture and spent the next day 
roaming the shore, engaged in sad reminiscence of far-distant summer holidays, Mervyn 
Peake, who wrote part of his strange novel, T/#as Groan, here while convalescing in a military 
hospital, and a host of writers like Vera Brittain, Phyllis Bentley, and L. U. Wilkinson (known 
to many readers as Louis Marlow), who have paid brief but frequent visits to the town. 

Gilbert J. Clausman has been named librarian of the New York University-Bellevue 
Medical Center, it is announced by Dr. Homer W. Smith, chairman of the Medical Center 
Library Committee. 

Mr. Clausman was formerly first assistant in charge of circulation of the library of the 
New York Academy of Medicine and is consulting librarian of the New England Institute 
tor Medical Research. 
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Cataloguing: Some New Approaches 
By Henry A. Suarp, Author of Cataloguing 
2. Corporate Authorship 


A worp of explanation about the purpose of this series of articles may not be out of place 
before they proceed further. They are not meant to be either profound studies or original 
findings, but simple statements of things as they are, the directions in which they seem to be 
moving, and some personal views. They will try to offer some guidance to the many students 
who wrestle with cataloguing year by year, in class rooms or through correspondence 
courses, and, it is hoped, during some part of their everyday work, all of it culminating in 
the often confused atmosphere of the examination room. 

What is written is based largely on personal cataloguing experience, on many years of 
contacts with Students in all sorts of libraries and in all parts of the world. 

Bearing this in mind, we come to Corporate Authorship, which, by general consent, is 
the most difficult and controversial aspect of the whole field of practical cataloguing ; not 
only for teachers to put across and for students to assimilate, but equally so for practising 
and even experienced cataloguers, and infinitely more so for subsequent catalogue users. 
Personally, we can think of no aspect of the subject over which more of us have pondered 
and floundered than this one, and it would be hard to guess how many hundreds of exam- 
ination candidates have fallen down on the sometimes nearly impossible task of deciding 
from a bare printed description—and with no reference books to hand—whether a work is 
one of corporate authorship at all, let alone whether it emanates from a government or from 
a government department, from a society or from an institution, or even from the odds and 
ends known as “miscellaneous bodies”’. 

There are at least three difficulties before those who are applying either the Anglo- 
American Code (1908) or the A.L.A. Rules (1949) : 

(1) to decide exactly what /s corporate authorship. 

(2) to adjudicate as between one form of it and another, particularly as between 

societies and institutions. 

(3) having adjudicated, to decide whether the example is a Straightforward one of a 
general rule or of one of the many “exceptions and variations” as they are rather 
naively called. 

As reagrds (1), What /s corporate authorship, despite the view held in some quarters 
that Cutter is out of date, his definition is as good as any other, and better than some. In what 
he calls his “general principle” he lays down that “bodies of men are to be considered as 
authors of works published in their name or by their authority”. He then goes on to point 
out what we are all so conscious of : the difficulty of determining the names of corporate bodies, 
and the even greater difficulty of deciding whether the name of the body or some other word 
shall constitute the heading. It is to the attempts to meet this last difficulty that we can attri- 
bute the great number of “exceptions and variations” to which reference has been made, 
which instead of simplifying or clarifying the position have added immeasurably to the doubt 
and confusion, creating what Mr. Lubetzky has called “the corporate complex”. 

For as long as one can remember, cataloguers have been uneasy about the treatment of 
corporate bodies, and leaving aside the German policy of evasion by ignoring them for the 
purpose of headings or the British Museum practice of lifting out learned societies from the 
main sequence of the general catalogue and making a separate catalogue of “Academies”’, 
now incidentally abandoned, and confining our attention to the code and to the A.L.A. rules, 
the number of adjustments that have been made to them must be considerable. This feeling 
of general dissatisfaction has recently been brought to a head by Mr. Lubetzky, and is shared 
by the several committees who are engaged in the not so easy task of reviewing, and perhaps 
of drastically revising, the whole structure of main entry making, especially as it relates to 
corporate authorship. 

Unfortunately we cannot reproduce the whole of Mr. Lubetzky’s scathing criticism of 
the existing rules for corporate bodies, contained under the ““Corporate Complex” seétion of 
his report, to which several references have been made. Nevertheless, he does Start off by 
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agreeing that “there seems to be no problem about the entry of government publications, 
international congresses, and a few other bodies’’. 

In the main that is true, and it is generally accepted that these are the easiest to deal 
with, whether we apply the simple British Museum rule that enters laws and other public 
documents of a State under its name, or the more elaborate rules of those other codes that 
apply substantially the same principle. There is however one concession that many libraries 
have made to the thinking of most users of catalogues, and that is to enter British depart- 
mental publications directly under the department responsible : under Ministry of Health, 
or even Health, Ministry of, etc., instead of under Great Britain, Ministry of Health. \f this 
adjustment does nothing else, it helps to reduce the mass of entries that might otherwise 
occur under Great Britain. The arrangement under country or state can however be retained 
for foreign publications. 

But it is when we come to other bodies that our real troubles begin, largely created by 
the artificial barriers that have been set up as between societies and institutions. A great 
measure of the controversy centres in the question of name versus place, and it is in this con- 
nection that Mr. Lubetzky makes one of his most important pronouncements. After pin- 
pointing some of the more general complexities attaching to corporate authorship he 
concludes that “it is apparent . . . that recognition of the principle that corporate bodies having 
individual or distinctive names should be entered under their names is essential to the solution of 
the problem of corporate entry and to the rationalization and simplification of our rules. It 
is also apparent, however, that the effectiveness of the principle will depend on the adequacy 
of our definition of what is an individual or distinctive name”. After elaborating on this he 
attirms : ““We thus come to the root and the essence of the problem of corporate entry. We 
recognize first, that corporate bodies, like individuals, are generally known by and referred 
to by their names as individuals are... We recognize also, however, that many corporate 
bodies, unlike individuals, have no proper ‘names of their own’, but names common to many 
individual bodies of their type, such as Public Library, Museum, Zoological Garden, 
Historical Society, Chamber of Commerce, and similar generic names. These bodies must 
be, and generally are, identified by the name of the city, state, etc., with which they are 
associated”. 

It must be admitted here that there are some objections to the use of a name as distinct 
from a place, but it is equally possible to advance objections to almost any form of heading. 
It may be urged for instance that the name of a society may be varied from time to time, or 
that its correct form may not be always either known or remembered. On the other hand, it 
may be equally argued that a place of headquarters may not be generally known, that it does 
not invariably form part of the society’s name, and certainly that its place of headquarters 
may be changed. This is true of a great many such bodies since the last war in consequence 
of evacuation or enemy action. 

Anyone who is interested in modern cataloguing trends should make a point of reading 
the lectures given by experts at University College, London, in 1953, and published under 
the editorship of Mary Piggott with the title Cataloguing principles and practice: an inquiry. 
The lecture by Mr. A. H. Chaplin, of the British Museum, has a particular interest here, for 
he discusses, among other things, the Museum’s attitude towards corporate authorship, 
including this matter of place versus name. He concludes by saying that “In our discussions 
in the Museum these doubts are stiil unresolved. Opinions range from those who would 
put every individual organization under its own name, if it has one, to those who would 
retain the present position intact. The main grounds for the latter view are (1) that the place- 
name is more often invariable and more easily remembered . . . and (2) that the present large 
conglomerations of corporate headings constitute bodies of related information it would be 
a pity to destroy ... While the debate continues, it may be of interest to note that neither 
side shows much sympathy for the distinétion observed in the A.L.A. Code between 
Societies and Institutions”. 

Reverting specifically to the codes most of us know best, the Anglo-American and the 
A.L.A,. rules, it may not be generally realized that such a measure of blame rests with the 
compilers of the first for such a clear demarcation between societies and institutions. No such 
clear line exists in Cutter ; in fact, the word Institutions does not even appear in the index to 
his rules; conversely, by the way, the word Societies does not occur in the very prolific 
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index to Dr. Ranganthan’s recent book Heading and canons : comparative study of five catalogu 
codes. He defines an Institution as an “independent or autonomous corporate body other than 
a government. \t may be created by a government, or constituted under a law, or formed 
voluntarily”. In his own Classified catalogue code he has consequently abolished the distinétion 
between society and institution, and uses the name of the body as the heading, on the ground 
that “‘it is easy to apply. It is equally easy for a reader to get familiar with the rendering”. 
He then goes on to elaborate in some detail reasons that may have prompted the use of place 
names as headings. 

It is significant that in Britain and elsewhere recent years have seen a return on the part 
of cataloguing experts to Cutter’s repeated axiom of bearing in mind more than anything else 
the requirements of users of catalogues, which is something that seems to have been lost 
sight of between the immediate post-Cutter days and our own. It was not very evident in 
either the 1908 Code or in the A.L.A. rules of 1949, but today, here and in the United States, 
there is almost complete agreement that apart from providing sound principles and a measure 
of flexibility to suit the needs of varying sorts and sizes of libraries, the needs of the user are 
of paramount importance, calling for simplification and clarification of rules and methods, 
and where necessary even the shedding of rigid uniformity in favour of some measure of 
Hexibility, provided only that the basic general principles are followed. 

The Anglo-American code has ten rules for societies and eighteen for institutions, and 
in both groups a general rule is largely negatived by exceptions, variations, special rules, etc. 
A.L.A. rules has thirty-eight rules in all, of which sixteen are concerned with religious 
societies and institutions. It differs from the earlier code in that it opens with two general 
rules, one for societies and one for institutions, and each repeating the diametrically opposed 
principles of entry under the first word of its latest corporate name and of the name of the place 
in which an institution is located respectively. 

Presumably envisaging the confusion that these two principles must create in every- 
body’s mind, an attempt was made in the 1949 rules to show the distinétion between the two. 
Unfortunately many students are not very familiar with these rules, so in an attempt to help 
them choose as between the one and the other | have always drawn attention to the more 


relevant parts of the definitions and specifications that precede this section. To give them 
greater publicity they are repeated here : “A society is an organization of persons associated 
together for the promotion of common purposes or objects, such as research, business, 
recreation, etc. Included . . . are academies (learned societies), associations, and societies of 


> 


all kinds, scientific, technical, educational, benevolent, moral, etc.” and so on, “‘as distin- 
guished from institutions (establishments)”’. 

The key word to help in deciding whether a body belongs to the society or the institution 
category is “establishments”, for the definition goes on to say that “Institutions (establish- 
ments) are entities whose fun¢tions require a plant with buildings, apparatus, etc., as 
distinguished from bodies, organized groups of persons such as societies, associations, etc., 
whose duties may be performed equally well in one place or another. The necessity of having 
a permanent material equipment tends to identify the institution with a locality. Included... 
are colleges, universities, schools, libraries, museums, galleries, radio stations, observatories, 
laboratories, churches, monasteries, convents, hospitals, asylums, prisons, theatres, buildings, 

All this is valuable guidance so far, and students are advised to apply the test to any 
examples with which they may be faced. But unfortunately the cataloguer is then put on the 
spot by the tact that “the designation academy, athenacum, college institute, lyceum, museum, 
etc., and similar terms in other languages are used interchangeably for cultural associations 
and institutions according to the nature of their organization’’. 

To sum up, with particular reference to the corporate authorship part of the 1949 rules 
as they Stand, and as many would like to see them in the near future, we would say that there 
is : 

(1) A general acceptance of the rule and specifications covering a// forms of corporate 
authorship (71), which does not figure in the 1908 code. It is clear, concise, perhaps not 
completely essential to the detailed rules that follow, but useful as a starting point for any- 
body who approaches this aspect of cataloguing for the first time. As compared with Cutter’s 
definition quoted earlier, it affirms that “governments and their agencies, societies, institu- 
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tions, firms, conferences, etc., are to be regarded as the authors of publications for which 
they, as corporate bodies, are responsible, even though personal names of individuals 
preparing them may be given”. Ba/ “monographic works by individual officers, members 
and employees of corporate bodies, when these works are not clearly administrative or routine 
in character, are preferably to be entered under personal author, even though issued by the 
corporate body”’. 


(2) A great measure of agreement as to the entry of government publications under the 
country, city, State, etc., with the single reservation in favour of entry of departmental 
publications of a central government dire¢tly under the name of the department in the case 
of British publications, but not including Overseas ones, to facilitate filing and easier finding 
on the part of the user of the catalogue. Cataloguers in other countries might wish to treat 
similar publications of the “home government” in the same way. 

(3) General acceptance of the attempt to define the difference between societies and 
institutions, but a desire to see the barriers broken down that have hitherto existed as between 
the treatment of the one and the other, and the formulatior of a rule that would enter those 
that have a readily recognizable distin¢étive name under that name, with a reference from the 
place of headquarters where necessary, leaving as exceptions only those with no such 
distinctive name; these would be entered under the place. For example: Whitgift 
Foundation, Croydon, but Croydon. General Hospital. 

In the next article we shal] deal with matters that may be helpful to candidates for the 
next examination, and attempt to review some of the theoretical and practical questions that 
have been set at recent examinations. Students who have any questions that they would like 
to have discussed are invited to send them to me, c/o The Library World. 


North-Western Polytechnic 


PRINCE OF WALEs RoAb, KENTISH Town, LONDON, N.W.5. 


LECTURES ON ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICE FOR SENIOR LIBRARIANS 


\ series of lectures covering various aspects of library administration will be held in the 
Department of Librarianship during the winter. On most occasions the topic under discus- 
sion will be considered both by a librarian and by a non-librarian with special knowledge of 
the subject concerned. 

The lectures are not directly related to any examination syllabus, and it is hoped that 
they will prove to be a means by which librarians may keep themselves informed on matters 
affecting current administrative problems. 

Wepnespay, 5th Ocroser.—3.0 p.m. The Effective Employment of Library Staff. 
Speakers: Mr. F. G. B. Hutchings, F.L.A., City Librarian of Leeds, and Miss E. L. 
Wallace, B.Sc., Education Officer to Osram Group of G.E.C., Ltd. 

Fripay, 18th Novemper.—3.0 p.m. The Financial Aspects of Library Administration. 
Speakers: Mr. E. V. Corbett, F.L.A., Borough Librarian of Wandsworth, and Mr. R. M. 
Lindley, F.I.M.T.A., A.S.A.A., Borough Treasurer of Wandsworth. 

Wepnespay, 14th Decemper.—3.0 p.m. O. & M. Investigations on Library Methods. 
Speakers: Mr. T. E. Callander, F.L.A., Borough Librarian of Croydon, and Mr. H. J. 
Dive, Director, Metropolitan Boroughs (Organisation and Methods) Committee. 

Wepnespay, 11th January.—6.30 p.m. Administrative Aspects of Stock Provision. 
Speaker: Mr. L. R. McColvin, C.B.E., F.L.A., City Librarian of Westminster. 

Wepnespay, 15th Fesruary.—6.30 p.m. Ancillary Aspects of Library Planning: Heating 
and Ventilation, Lighting and Acoustics. Speakers: Mr. R. Bates, F.L.A., Borough 
Librarian of Acton, and Mr. C. G. Bath, F.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.1. 

Wepnespay, 14th Marcu.—6.30 p.m. Library Provision for all levels in an Industrial Firm. 
Speakers: Mr. D. J. Foskett, M.A., F.L.A., Librarian and Information Officer of the 
Metal Box Co., and Mr. D. G. A. Sanders, M.A., Education Officer of the Metal Box Co. 
The fee for the six leétures is one guinea for London residents. Persons not normally 

resident in London may attend at this fee provided they obtain the permission of their Local 

Education Authority. Forms for this purpose may be completed on enrolment at the 

Polytechnic. 

The fee for a single lecture is 5s. 
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Spotlight 
By A. G. 5S. ENser 


Anoruer A.G.M. of the Library Association 
looms. This year the only motion on the 
agenda to be presented is a memorandum, 
submitted by Council, on local government 
re-organization and public libraries. 

Putting aside, for the moment, the pros and 
cons of the motion, one is struck with the 
thought that nothing is revealed as to the 
action to be taken, nor to whom it will be 
addressed, if the motion is carried. Is the 
carrying of the motion intended merely to 
pronounce policy of the Association ? Or, is it 
intended, once the motion has been carried, to 
press it vigorously in those quarters who can 
direét it to be put into effect ? 

It is the latter sentence which causes thought 
and doubt especially when one thinks about the 
varieties of interested bodies who must give 
their blessings to the suggested policy before 
it can be initiated. 

What real hope is there that the memor- 
andum will be accepted as policy by the C.C.A., 
the U.D.C.A., the R.D.C.A., and the A.M.C, ? 
Each and every one of these bodies is jealous 
of the powers they hold unilaterally and they 
will not take kindly to any suggestion that one 
of their remaining responsibilities should be 
shared or surrendered. Section 4 of the Public 
Libraries (Amendments) Act, 1893, may give 
permission for two or more neighbouring 
urban distri¢ts to combine in order to give a 
library service, but the word combine will 
smack more of assimilation in the minds of the 
U.D.C.A., and the R.D.C.A. 

Section 5 of the Public Libraries Act, 1901, 
would appear to smell sweeter and be more 
likely of appeal as a common ground between 
the various bodies prey iously mentioned. Yet, 
I cannot think there is much hope that these 
bodies will vo/untarily accept the memorandum 
as a policy, much less put it into practice. 

Whilst agreeing wholeheartedly in principle, 
though, not in detail, with the memorandum, 
the point must be made that, only compulsion 
by the Central Government to the suggested 
reform of the public library service of this 
country can overcome the divergent views, in 
this respect, of county council, rural district, 
urban distri¢t and municipal associations. 

The memorandum, in certain quarters, will 
be interpreted in the Biblical phrase, ““To them 
that have, shall be given, but to them that 
have not, shall be taken away.” Once the 


Central Government are convinced of the 
necessity of making the memorandum policy 
and taking steps to implement it, the protests 
from the smaller of the sectional bodies would 
be viewed with equanimity bearing in mind 
that the big boys would be on the side of 
Central Government. 

Re-organization of local government has long 
been promised by Parliament and it may be 
nearer the publication of their proposals than 
may be generally thought. Certainly, the mani- 
fold difficulties now being experienced by 
local government are becoming so serious, 
especially those of finance, that the Central 
Goverment must take action very soon. 

What one would like to be assured is that 
once the memorandum has become the official 
policy of the Library Association, no stone will 
be left unturned, nor any positive action spared, 
in pressing home on M.P.’s, locally and nation- 
ally, the urgent need to put into force what we 
believe to be vitally necessary in order to 
ensure a truly efhcient national public library 
service. 

Your comments are invited. 


Memorabilia 


On August 8 the Queen opened the central 
part which completes the buildings of the 
National Library of Wales and thus crowns 
the work to which her grandfather, George V, 
gave distinction when he laid the foundation 
Stone in 1911, and her father, George VI, 
enhanced when he opened the original parts of 
the building in 1937. The Queen and the Duke 
who were welcomed in English by the presi- 
dent of the library, Lord Harlech, and in 
Welsh by Sir Ifanab Owen Edwards, inspected 
the rooms and some of their treasures. Her 
Majesty said: “For the part the library plays 
in preserving the distinct character of a small 
and individual member of my family of nations 
we should treasure it.” 

The new block cost £110,000 and the entire 
building £400,000. Its stock includes now 
some 1} million printed books and 30,000 
mss., some of the latter dating from the twelfth 
century and there are 34 million deeds and 
documents of mainly Welsh interest. 

* 

To the references made to Hull in July, we 
may add that the Ministry of Education 
sponsored there in April a Teacher-Librarian 
Course. An introductory talk was given by 
the deputy city librarian, Mr. H. Ward followed 
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THE FIRE AND THE FOUNTAIN 
An Essay on Poetry by JOHN PRESS 
“Mr. Press combines knowledge, intuition, and wide reading with an 
agreeable style, he brings his subject right up to date in both quotation 


and theory, and the result is one of the best books on poetry I have 
read for some time. It cannot fail to enlarge the imagination and rouse 


the curiosity of all who come by it . . . every quotation is a joy and 
helps to send one back to the author.” Cyril Connolly in The Sunday 
Times 25s. net 


GOVERNMENT BY COMMITTEE 


An Essay on the British Constitution by K. C. WHEARE 


*... both a valuable and an interesting study. One does not have to 
agree with all the conclusions . . . to appreciate the skill with which 
it sets out a mass of information on the subject, discusses not only 
the structure and working of different kinds of committees, but also 
embarks on some stimulating excursions into such attractive country 
as the characters of chairmen and the strengths and frailties of officials.” 
The Times (leading article) 25s. net 


THE POLITICS OF 


THE PRUSSIAN ARMY 1640-1945 
by GoRDON A. CRAIG 


This is a political history of the Prussian army—and the German army 
which inherited its traditions—from the beginning of the Hohenzollern 
state until the death of Hitler. The chapters on the Weimar Republic 
are rich in new material from sources until recently unavailable. The 
final chapter tells the dramatic story of how an army which from its 
origins had successfully defied civilian control was mastered and 
destroyed by Adolf Hitler. 50s. net 


THE EASTERN SCHISM 


A Study of the Papacy and the Eastern Churches 
during the XIth and XIIth Centuries 


hy THE HON. STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


This book tells the story of the final breach between the Church of Rome 
and the Eastern Orthodox Churches. It used to be supposed that the 
breach took place in a.p. 1054 and was mainly caused by differences 
in doctrine and liturgical practice ; but-Mr. Runciman shows that the 
arbitrary date of 1054 must be rejected. The Schism was due to the 
divergences in tradition and ideology between Eastern and Western 
Christendom and it did not reach its final stage until the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. 21s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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by a tour of the Central Library; the Lib- 
raries’ Staff gave instructional talks and led 
discussions ; there was a visit to the Young 
People’s Department with another talk and 
practical work in the “show-room’’ there ; 
and the full assembly heard a lecture from the 
chief librarian, Mr. R. F. Drewery at the 
Cleminson Hall on “Co-operation between 
librarian and teacher”. H.M.I. who organized 
the course wrote afterwards “‘We are all more 
than grateful for the whole-hearted 
interest and enthusiasm you and your Staft 
gave. I hope the teachers . . . will go back 
with a heightened awareness of the worth- 
while work teachers and librarians can do 
together”. We should be glad to learn if there 
have been other librarian-teacher courses 
arranged locally. 
x 

Occasionally fathers have been succeeded by 
sons in librarianships. Herbert Jones, the 
most fluent orator libraries ever produced, 
was succeeded by his son at Kensington ; 
J. Potter Briscoe, a vice-president and leader 
of the L.A., was followed at Nottingham by 
his son Walter who himself became chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the L.A. 
There may be other direct-descent cases ; 
there certainly are cases of relatives serving 
together. Three generations of the Axon 
family at Manchester ; Captain Richard 
Wright, the creator of the Middlesex County 
Libraries, lives in happy retirement in Hereford- 
shire, the county of which his able and ener- 
getic son, A. Shaw Wright, formerly one of 
his assistants, is librarian; a notable group 
serving together at Croydon were the three 
brothers. McColvin; we are told that two 
brothers, Davis, formerly served Southampton 
as chief librarian and deputy; and now of 
two brothers who have spent their working 
lives in the Bournemouth libraries, the elder, 
Mr. F. M. L. Pepin, hitherto Deputy, has 
become Borough librarian and Mr. — Pepin, 
has succeeded him as Deputy. Occasions when 
two chartered librarian brothers occur in one 
library are suthciently rare to warrant remark ; 
they have our best wishes. 

* * 

If you noticed the letter of Mr. R. Howarth 
in the July issue you may have thought his 
indignation had affected his usual urbanity. 
Nor can | accept the scolding he gives me and 
the arguments with which he supports it. 1, 
had noted, from a national journal, that each 
assistant in his libraries issued so many books 
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a year. My information was therefore already 
public and must have been made public before 
his Council and therefore was the property of 
anyone. Nor was it, as an argument, other- 
wise than gratifying to all concerned. Indeed, 
I have used the same argument several times ; 
it is a good one and, as Mr. Howarth says, he 
has now an increased Staff, obviously an 
effective one. My question, had he any com- 
petitors, was not an incitement to battle 
between him and others, but to elicit infor- 
mation about counter service that interests any 
practical librarian. ‘To call a thing fatuous 
does not make it so; it may be a wrong use of 
words with a possible recoil; I would advise 
its elimination from his vocabulary. Other 
librarians feel no shame about such matters ; 
nor could I concede to any man that matter 
which he has produced for his committee, and 
which that committee has made public through 
its Council, cannot be mentioned in a pro- 
fessional journal without his permission. 
That is all that matters in this affair. I have the 
highest regard for Mr. Howarth, who _ has 
given Folkestone a first-class service in a well- 
reconstructed central library and at least one 
excellent branch; and has given us some 
thoughtful, suggestive papers, not the least of 
them being that, on the use of libraries, in the 
challenges made by recent school changes, 
which appears in the current Library Review. 
. * * 

One regards, and writes of Dr. Ranganathan 
with respect ; one that will grow as it will be 
seen, from the report in the Record (July 1955) 
of the Classification Research Group of the 
L.A., that the Group regards as essential a 
“Faceted classification” for “information re- 
treeval”—another novel phrase which adds to 
the miseries of students which suggests that 
the information has first to be lost. So future 
students are to be the disciples of Ranganathan. 
This may be all to the good; we refrain from 
prophesy. 

Dr. Ranganathan has been addressing 
German librarians ; his speech at their Library 
Conterence, 1955, appears in the journal of the 
Hyderabad Library Association, Granthalaya, 
and his suggestion is for the elevating use of 
his leisure—man needs a library which will be 
different from the public and the business 
library —a Contact Library. This “should 
specialize in the service of books embodying 
the spontaneous warblings of soul with a 
powerful sense of the Identity in men—the 
poets, the dramatists, the seers, the mystics, 
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AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 

Applications are invited from University graduates for appointment as LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT (Male) in the Barr Smith Library. 

The appointment carries with it the status and salary of a Lecturer in the Uni- 
versity. Both academic attainments and library qualifications and experience (especially 
in University libraries) will be taken into consideration. 

Salary Scale : LA1100 — £A50 — £A 1450. 

Superannuation : On F.S.S.U. basis. 

Applications : Applications must include particulars of age, nationality, marital 
status, academic qualifications, experience, war service (if any) and present position ; 
copies of testimonials ; the names and addresses of two referees of whom enquiries 
may be made ; a recent photograph ; and a medical certificate of good health. They 
should be lodged in duplicate with the undersigned* not later than SEPTEMBER 30, 
1955. 


Further information about the post or about the University will gladly be supplied 
on request. The University Calendar may be consulted in the Library of any British 
University or in the office of the Association of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.|. 

*V. A. EDGELOE, Registrar, University of Adelaide, 
Adelaide, South Australia. 


LIBRARIAN required by the NORTHERN NIGERIA GOVERN- 
MENT Education Department for one tour of 1224 months, either 
(a) with prospect of pensionable employment at salary (including 
expatriation pay) £750 rising to £1,175 a year, or (b) on temporary 
terms at salary (including expatriation pay) £807 rising to £1,269 a 
year with gratuity at rate of £100 £150 a year. Outfit allowance £60. 
Free passages for officer and wife. Assistance towards cost of 
children’s passages or grant up to £150 annually for maintenance in 
U.K. Liberal leave on full salary. Candidates should be Associates 
of the Library Association, or have completed the Registration 
examination. They must have at least 3 years’ public library ex- 
perience. Women candidates must be UNMARRIED. Write to the 
Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1. State age, name in block 
letters, full qualifications and experience and quote M3B 35469/LAO. 
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THE SWEDENBORG SOCIETY INC. 


Publishers of the works of 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 


which are available for sale in the Book-room 


Reference and Lending Libraries 
and an interesting collection of 


Archives 


at 


20/21, Bloomsbury Way. 
LONDON, W.C.I. 


men of deep spiritual experiences and utter 
ances... These utterances and warblings are 
far more delicate and subtle than the stuff to be 
served in business libraries or the stuff with 
emotional appeal to be served in public 
libraries”. There is usually a core of value in 
what our author writes. Moreover, Rangana- 
than has many friends and disciples in this 
country. Could they not persuade him to let 
one of them read his proofs; apart from 
several unfortunate misprints, they could tell 
his ‘“‘warbling” suggests not the highest 
poetical utterances but the songs men sing in 
the bathroom, the noise of the warning air- 
raid siren as well as the notes of a definite 
family of birds. It is a pity these blemishes 
should be allowed to exist in whose 
English is fine when it is remembered that it is 
not his native tongue. 


one 


Round the Library World 


THe manuscript collection of the Toronto 
Public Libraries was begun in 1886 with the 
purchase by Dr. James Bain, the first Librarian, 
of the manuscript ‘An account of the Seven 
Years’ War, 1757-1759’. Since then the 
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collection has grown steadily and a Prelim. 
inary Guide to it was issued in 1940. Noy 
Dr. Charles R. Sanderson, Chief Librarian, has 
published a fuller Guide to the collection, 
running to well over a hundred pages, with 
very useful annotations and index. 


The difficulty of adequately meeting the 
responsibility of affording satisfactory help 
and guidance to new Students is familiar to al] 
university librarians. Mr. R. O. Mackenna, 
Librarian of Glasgow University, has faced up 
to the problem in a recent article in the Journ 
of Documentation entitled ‘Instruction in the 
Use of Libraries: A University Luibran 
Problem’. Mr. McKenna may not have solve 
that problem to the satisfaction of everyone 
he does not assume that he has done so; bu 
his article is thought-provoking and helpful ir 
a high degree. 


The Director of the New York Public 
Library, Dr. Edward G. Freehafer, received 
the honorary degree of Doétor of Humane 
Letters from his alma mater, Brown University, 
Providence, Rhode Island, on the occasion oi 
the 25th anniversary of his graduation ther 
in 1930. 


Canning House Library (The Hispanic ané 
LLuso-Brazilian Councils) has undertaken t 
compile a bulletin of information concerning 
books, essays, and articles published in thi 
country on Latin America, the West Indies, 
Portugal and Spain. The Bulletin is availabk 
to all who are interested in the historical and 
economic background of these countries. 


The Main Library of the University o 
Malaya has been completely reclassified on the 
Library of Congress system. Work is nov 
proceeding on the recataloguing of the whok 
collection and the preparation of a subject 
catalogue. Of the 80,000 works in Chinese n 
classification has been attempted but 25,00 
have been accessioned and catalogued by 
authors and title entries have been made fo 
the whole collection. 


The recent extension to the University « 
Edinburgh Library has already proved of grea 
value but a new Library building is said to bk 
an urgent requisite and an ad hoc Committe 
is considering plans. 
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BOOKS FROM THE SONCINO PRESS 


THE SONCINO TALMUD 
Complete in 35 volumes including an Index volume 
With Introductions, Commentary, Notes, Glossary, and Indices 
Editor 
RABBI DR. I. EPSTEIN, B.A., PH.D., D.LIT. 


the 
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to all 
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MIDRASH RABBAH 


Complete in 10 volumes 
“a With Introductions, Notes, Glossary and Indices = 
Dut 
Ful ip Translated under the Editorship of - 
RABBI DR. H. FREEDMAN, B.a., PH.D. | Ba 
and MAURICE SIMON, s.a. Ps 
ublic big 
THE ZOHAR 
rsity, Complete in 5 volumes | ie 
mn or The Cabbalistic Classic rendered into English for the first time | i= 
Under the Editorship of 
MAURICE SIMON, 
> and 
no THE SONCINO BOOKS OF THE BIBLE = 
“a Complete in 14 volumes 
dies With pointed Hebrew Text, English translation, and a verse-by-verse commentary ¢ 
lable in English 
Edited by 
THE REV. DR. A. COHEN, M.A., PH.D., D.HLL. . 
the THE SONCINO EDITION OF THE 
PENTATEUCH AND HAFTORAHS 
Complete in one volume 
ce a Edited by the late Chief Rabbi, DR. J. H. HERTZ ae 
5,00 
by 
e for THE FAITH OF JUDAISM 4 
An interpretation for our times 
oil hy DR. ISIDORE EPSTEIN, B.A., PH.D., D.LIT 
yo 
rreai 
ob Museum House. Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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Britain 
AN OFFICIAL HANDBOOK 


Anew and enlarged edition of this 
invaluable reference book is now 
available. It contains a wealth of 
factual and statistical information 
about the United Kingdom, its 
people and its institutions. 

an immense amount of useful 
and easily consulted information on 


almost every aspect of national life.” 
Times Weekly Review 


from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 


— CHIEFTAIN 


GOATSKIN 


High Quality 
Leather 
with an 
EVEN NATURAL 
GRAIN 


Acid Resisting 


Guaranteed 
to withstand 
the 


P.LLR.A. TEST 


Hard Wearing 


Supplied in 


15 STANDARD 
SHADES 


Selections 


FOR ALL 
STYLES OF 


BOOKBINDING 
-—— J. HEWIT & SONS Ltd. —— 


Tanners and Leather Dressers 
12S HIGH STREET, EDINBURGH I 
50 ST. JOHN STREET, LONDON, E.Cc.! 


During August the Microcard Foundation 
moved from its familiar home at Middletown, 
Conneéticut, to Madison, Wisconsin, where it 
has been affiliated with the University of 
Wisconsin Press. Mr. Rider, although con- 
tinuing to serve as Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Foundation, has relinquished 
the active management, which is now in the 
hands of Mr. Thomas Webb, Jr., Director of 
the Wisconsin Press. Mr. Rider, to whom 
those who believe in microcards owe so much, 
reached the age of seventy in May of this year, 


A new magazine dealing with Venezuelan 
books and bibliography is being published in 
Caracas, Venezuela. The magazine is entitled 
y Raroand contains articles, book reviews, 
bibliographies and notes. 


To celebrate the passing of the Public 
Libraries (Scotland) Aét, 1955, the Council of 
the Scottish Library Association has arranged 
a celebration dinner to be held in Edinburgh 
on Tuesday, 4th Oétober. The dinner will 
follow the Annual Meeting of the Scottish 
Central Library. 


Pietermaritzburg, capital of the Province of 
Natal, is still served by an old established 
private subscription library owned by the Natal 
Society. The Natal Society Library is a deposit 
library under the Copyright Act. Durban, the 
largest city in the Province, has a municipal 
free library. 


Dr. George Chandler, City Librarian of 
Liverpool, has compiled a report of his visit to 
the United States as guest of the American 
Government and the report has been pub- 
lished by Liverpool Public Libraries. 


Columbia Pictures have produced a picture 
called ‘The Library’, starring Bette Davies as 
the Librarian. So tar as we know the film has 
not yet been shown in this country. 


The National Book League’s Books about 
Books : Catalogue of the Library, has reached a 
fifth edition. This latest edition is said to be 
the first printed catalogue to use the Bliss 
Classification. 


Among the Fulbright Awards for 1956-57 
is a post as Lecturer in Library Science at the 
University of Dacca, Pakistan. 
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new and forthcoming books 


The Letters of John of Salisbury 

Volume |: The Earlier Letters 

Text by W. J. MILLOR, edited by H. E. BUTLER and C. N. L. BROOKE, 
These letters covering the time of anarchy caused by the Civil War between 
Stephen and Matilda, nominally written by Archbishop Theobald, all bear the 
imprint of John of Salisbury’s lively genius. Nelson's Mediaeval Texts 50s 


The Dark Ages 


by W. P. KER. The centenary of the author’s birth this August affords an 
opportunity of reissuing this great history of European literature from the fifth 
century to the Renaissance, hailed on publication as a work of genius. 
Published 15s 


The Problem of the Picts 


edited by F. T. WAINWRIGHT. An authoritative contribution, each chapter 
by an expert, on the never ending discussion about the Picts—their life, language, 
background, and what finally became of them. J///ustrated Published 2Is 


The Isle of Lewis and Harris 


A Study in British Community 

by ARTHUR GEDDES. By its isolation this island is unique as a vantage 
point for a fresh outlook about the British Isles. The immemorial traditions of 
the islanders help to reveal the true significance of the changes in agriculture 
and industry, which were decisive in the making of a British community. 
Illustrated Edinburgh University Press Published 42s 


Plato: Philebus and Epinomis 


translated by A. E. TAYLOR, edited by R. KLIBANSKY, G. CALOGERO 
and A.C. LLOYD. Among the posthumous manuscripts of that great Platonist, 
the late Professor A. E. Taylor, translations of Plato’s Philebus and Epinomis 
were discovered. These translations and introductions by Professor Taylor 
have now been edited by Professor Raymond Klibansky with the co-operation 
of Mr. G. Calogero and Mr. A. C. Lloyd. 2Is 


David Hume: Writings on Economics 


edited by EUGENE ROTWEIN. Here, in edited form, are all Hume’s economic 
essays. Though these comprise a significant part of the economic literature 
before Adam Smith, new definitive printings have long been unavailable. Also 
reproduced for the first time are both sides of Hume’s correspondence relevant 
to his economic thought. 30s 


NELSON 


36 Park Street London W1 
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THE HOLT.JACKSON 
BOOK COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 

London Showroom at 5° Britton STREET, 


CLERKENWELL ROAD, E£.C.1 
Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 


Book Selection Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSIONAL 


Brisro. Pusiic Lipraries. Catalogue of 
Additions (Non-fiction and Fiction) to the 
Adult Libraries (Reference Library, Library 
of Commerce, Central Lending Library, 
Branch Libraries). 1954. Bristol Public 
Libraries. 

The catalogue in question shows a remarkable 
increase in the number of volumes added to the various 
departments of the library. This is the Fifth in the 
series of annual catalogues, and in view of the demand 
for previous issues, the Libraries Committee has 
agreed to the sale at cost price of a small number of 
copies. 

LipRARY OF ConGrEss. Annual Report of the 
Librarian of Congress for the fiscal year 
ending June 30th, 1954. Washington, 
Library of Congress. 

This 1954 report covers the period of Mr. Verner 
W. Clapp’s service as A@ting Librarian of Congress. 
\s Stated in the Introduétion, two important events 
occurred during the year under review, Mr. Lawrence 
Quincy Mumford was appointed to be Librarian of 
Congress, and the colleétion of books and pamphlets 


passed the 10 millionth mark. The report contains 
useful information regarding the Library, including 
\cquisition of materials, Special Services to Conyress, 
Bibliographic Services related to Government Spon 
sored Research, and the Copyright Office. There js 
a large seétion of Statistical appendixes, and a list of 
publications for the year. 


REFERENCE 

Book-AucTiION REcoRDs. Priced and 
Annotated Annual Record of London, 
New York and Edinburgh Book-Auétions, 
Volume 51. Stevens, Son & Stiles. £3 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Volume 51 of this important reference work is 
divided into four seétions, namely a Key to the Sales, 
a List of Abbreviations, the Records of more than 
12,000 books, and the Direétory of Booksellers, which 
becomes more useful with every issue. 

Press Gutpe. Eighty-First Annual 
issue. 1955. Willing’s Press Service Ltd. 

Since the eightieth volume a large number of 
entries have been added. Publication date is now May 
Ist annually. In the seétion on the British press 
particulars are given of daily, Sunday and local news 
papers, periodicals and specialized journals and Annuals, 
Ihe overseas seétions have been thoroughly revised 
This useful reference book is too well-known to 
require further detailed praise. 


GENERAL 

CuestTertoN (G. K.) The Glass Walking- 
Stick and other essays, from The I//ustrated 
London News 1905-1936. Edited by Dorothy 
Collins. Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 

Miss Collins, Chesterton’s literary executor, has 
selected from the weekly essays which appeared in the 
Ilusrated London News trom 1905 to 1936 forty-four 
essays on a number of widely diverse subjects. The 
reader will take much interest and enjoyment from the 
colleétion, which maintains the high standard set by 
the previous volumes of CheSterton’s essays, edited by 
the late E. V. Lucas. The Preface, a short charadter 
sketch of the writer, has been contributed by Arthur 
Bryant. 

Criss (J. A.) Modern Irrigation. Farmers’ and 
Nurserymen’s Aid to Prosperity. Elliot. 
6s. Od. net. 

work, written in dialogue form, offers 
practical advice to farmers and others concerned with 
the problems of growing food. Modern irrigation 
methods are essential in these days of food shortage 
and this book deals adequately with this important 
subject. 

Eyes (D.) ‘Good Sir Toby’. The Story ot 
Toby Jugs and Character Jugs through the 
ages. Col. frontis. L[llus., some in colout. 
Doulton (F. Lewis, Publishers, Ltd.). 
£1 10s. net. 

; \ book produced especially for the colleétor ot 

figure or chara¢ter jugs, and of equal interest to al 

fortunate enough to own even a single example. Th 
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Moonfleet 
J. MEADE FALKNER 


A new edition of this well-known story of smugglers on the Dorset coast in 
the eighteenth century. With coloured illustrations by Geoffrey Fletcher. The 
ideal library or prize book for children 10s. 6d. net. 


The Old Concert Rooms 
of London 
ROBERT ELKIN 


“A fascinating account... Mr. Elkin has succeeded in making the story 
lively, informative, amusing and, above all, interesting and readable.” 
—Music in Education. 24 pages of plates. /6s. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD 
41 Maddox Street, London, W.1 


COLLET’S 


Three Russian Classics in the original 


TOLSTOY 
VOSKRESENIE (RESURRECTION) 


7/6 460 pp. 
TURGENEV 
OTZY i DETI (FATHERS AND SONS) 


3/- 191 pp. 


PUSHKIN 
STIKHOTVORENIYA (COLLECTED POEMS) 


15/- the set 3 volume edition 1650 pp. 


Many other Russian classics in the original, as well as grammars, dictionaries, books on 
history and on technical subjects are obtainable from 
COLLET’S RUSSIAN BOOKSHOP, 44 45 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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Some Recent Books from Odhams 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


Conflict Without Malice 


The Autobiography of 


EMANUEL SHINWELL 


17 pages of photographs. 2Is. net 
“Shinwell’s autobiography is a magnificent book liisa 
clear, forthright, beautifully written bird’ s-eve view of the 
political, economic and social life of England during the last 


fifiv vears.” OXFORD MAIL 


“tt is a lively, tough, engaging and unpretentious story.” 


TIME AND TIDE 


A Horseman Through Six Reigns 
By HORACE SMITH 


One of the most fascinating books of reminiscences for 
a long time packed with interest for the horseman,” writes 
SPORT AND COUNTRY, reviewing this autobiography of 
Horace Smith, horseman, horse-dealer and Royal Riding 
Master. 70 years of riding and riders recalled with charm 
and humour. 17 pages of photographs. 15s. net 


a memorable life-story which no horse-lover should miss 


HORSE AND HOUND 
TECHNICAL 


Foundation Engineering 
By ROLT HAMMOND, 


Introduction by Sir F. Arthur Whitaker, K.C.B. A complete 
and concise study of foundation problems and their solution 
Covers soil mechanics ; site exploration ; piled foundations 
vibration-controlled foundations foundations for houses, 
buildings, bridges and maritime structures ; difficult founda- 
tion problems. 192 pages. Nearly 100 illustrations. 21s. 0d. net 


one of the most up-to-date and concise books of its kind.” 


THE RECORDER 


The Modern Building 
Encyclopaedia 
Technical Editor: 
N. Ww. KAY, M.R.SAN.1., 


Nearly 30 expert contributors provide a comprehensive guide 
and reference to the theory and practice of modern building 
and allied trades. One of the most up-to-date works of its 
kind today Meets the needs of contractor, craftsman, 
student and apprentice alike. Nearly 4,000 A to Z entries 
768 pages. Over 800 illustrations. 35s. Od. net 


ODHAMS PRESS LTD., BOOK DEPARTMENT, LIBRARIES SECTION, 
24 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.c.2. (Temple Bar 2468) 


ODHAMS 


work vives the history of figure jugs from the carly 
days of civilisation, with special emphasis on the type 
known as the Toby jug, the creation of an cightcenth 
century potter. The book is well illustrated, and 
contains coloured reproductions of the complete range 
ot Royal Doulton jugs, with a short account of the 
characters depicted. 
Mowar (C. L.) Britain between the Wars 
1918-1940. Methuen. {1 10s. Od. net. 
his Study of British history deals with the period 
between two world wars, from 1918 to 1940, and 
covers the many political, economic and social changes 
that occurred during those years. The work begins 
with a survey of the induStrial disputes which termin 
ated in the General Strike of 1926, and a full account 
is given of the depression in trade and industry, the 
causes and results of unemployment as well as of the 
many chan zes and developments in the general standard 
of living. Useful bibliographical notes are provided 
which should be of interest to all readers, as a Study of 
these critical times will help towards a better under. 
Standing of the present, and of possible trends in 
future years. 
Ours er (P.) Lights along the shore. World’s 
Work. 15s. Od. net. 

This work comprises a collection of some of the 
best short works by Fulton Oursler. The author hasa 
wide and varied range of interests and many friends 
and aquaintances throughout the world. He has drawn 
on his wide experience in order to produce these 
inspiring Stories and articles. The last article was 
written shortly before his death in 1952, and becomes 
a last testimony of faith to his many readers. 


(W. E.) The Chrysanthe- 
mum Pocket Book. The Rhododendron 
Pocket Book. Illus. Evans Bros. Each 
5s. Od. net. 

hese books, which are volumes in the ‘Evan's 

Series of Pocket Books’ vive gardening enthusiasts 

complete and practical information on the scleétion 

and cultivation of the many varictics of these two 
popular plants. The author, who is the Principal of the 

Horticultural Training Centre, has drawn upon his 

wide experience and knowledge for the benetit of all 

garden-lovers. Both volumes are well illustrated. 


Srreet (P.) Beyond the Tides. Illus. Univer 
sity of London Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

Ihe tishing industry has always been of great 
importance to this country, and this interesting book 
shows the work of the fishing fleets and their close 
conneétion with the natural history of the many fish 
of commercial value to be found in the seas around 
these islands. The work is illustrated with many 
reproductions of excellent photogiaphs. 


Weisman (E.) Your Holiday in Yugoslavia 
Illus. Redman. 10s. 6d. net. 

Yuwoslavia, a land of great natural beauty and 
historic interest, is becoming increasingly popular with 
tourists and holiday makers, and the author, recently 
returned from a ten months tour, has provided 4 
comprehensive and up-to-date guide book, covering 
all aspeéts of travel and holiday-making in this country. 
The work is well illustrated, and even the armchait 
traveller will find much of interest in its pages, though 
the book is primarily intended for the traveller. 
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JUNIOR in some thirty-five widely varicd and suitable career The 

; She has provided her book with a sensible and inform oA 

Benpick (J.) All Round You. A First look at ative introduétion covering the problem of choosing — 

the World. Illus., some in colour. Bodley 4 

Head. 8s. 6d. net. Norsury (J.) Your Pets and Mine. Illus 
\n attractively produced piéture book giving 


: to the | 
rrish. 8s. 6d. net. ‘oe 
young children simple explanations of the many natural Pa Princip 


happenings thit excite their curiosity, such as ‘How James Norbury describes many kinds of pets Part I\ 
tish live under water’, ‘Why we have shadows’ or‘How | common and uncommon. He also gives entertaining is giver 
do plants grow’. The book will be of value to parents accounts of his own pets, and offers to the young politics 
whose children have begun to ask relative questions, animal lover much practical advice on_ how to house, activitic 
and Miss Bendick’s drawings are delightful. feed and train many different types of pet, from cats author 
j | and dogs to caddis worms and marmosets. The work with tl 
Cricxer. How to Play. Published for the | #bly illuftrated by Pat Milne, with line drawings sad the Su 
| diagrams, and it should prove popular with older  signitic 
M.C.C. Illus. Educational Produétions | children. 
Ltd. 6s. Od. net. 
his further volume in the ‘Play the Game’ series PARKER (A.) Let’s do some Adting. Illus, CARR. 
will be welcomed by boys interested in cricket. It is Bodley Head. 5s. Od. net. Ele 
in excellent book, aimed at encouraging young players con 
to perteét their game. All the basic technique is covered i 
by the text and illustrated by line drawings, and the 
correét mental approach to the game has not been 
neglected. The Foreword has been contributed by the 
Chairman of the M.C.C, Youth Cricket Association. 


Most children like a€ting, and preparing a play can 
be a most absorbing occupation for a group of young Cas 
people. The book clearly explains many aspeéts of the M 
work, from choosing the right type of play for the student 
attors available, to the aétual presentation, whether in methoc 
a friend’s sitting-room or on a school stage. Insurar 
in the f 
Haw (J.) Book of Careers for Girls. Bodley | each cl 

Head. 10s. 6d. net. es the firs 
NEW EDITIONS in Corr 


\ useful guide tor older girls who are undecided 


\rts, | 
about their future career. Miss Heal, well known as a 
journalist and for her television appearances, has Boak (A. E. R.) A History of Rome to 565 Union 


reported her personal interviews with many authorities A.D. 4th Edition. Frontis. Illus, Maps, J Papers 
GARD 


Edi 


The Angling Times Book. Vol. I rari 


Says Bob the Binder : : grand t 


“Fishing soothes the nerves, I reckon. Pas. include 
Plenty to learn, though. My first trip I'd 
sat quiet for a couple of hours. Chap incorp« 
came tearing up, “Quick”, he says, \ 
“You've got a bite—look at your float.” — > higher _— 
“Float’s been doing that all afternoon”, Bas PHILL 
I said. Grand new annual this—bound in Cla 
green Linson. Izaak Walton would have : Ass 
loved it and the drawings — regular ; 
Bewick touch. Anglers—pack those rods first pr 
and do a bit of shopping before they're fourth 
sold out. Nice work, James Barrie, a upto< 

book that’s bound to last.” cation. 
to the 
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The Macmillan Co. £2 2s. net. 

\ scholarly and comprehensive survey of Roman 
civilisation, primarily intended to aé& as an introduétion 
to the Study of Roman history. The book is divided 
into four parts. Part I deals with the early peoples in 
Italy, Part I traces the rise of the primitive monarchy 
to the year 27 B.C., Part IL shows the growth of the 
Principate or early Empire, until its disintegration and 
Part IV covers the Late Empire period. A full account 
is given of all aspeéts of history, social, economic and 
political. The intelleétual, religious and cultural 
aftivities are not negleéted. In this new edition, the 
wthor has thoroughly revised the chapters dealing 
with the Late Empire, and has considerably enlarged 
the Supplementary Reading Lists to include the more 
significant books published in English during the last 
twelve years. 


(H. L.) & OutpHanr (L.) The 
Elements of Commerce. 4th Edition, 
completely revised by J. H. Harvey. Part I. 
Cassell. 5s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Harvey has revised the text of this well-known 
sudent’s handbook, to conform to modern commercial 
methods. Seétion IV, dealing with Transport and 
Insurance has been completely rewritten. The work is 
in the form of lessons, with suitable exercises following 
cach chapter, and covers the needs of Students taking 
the first year’s examinations of the various authorities 
in Commercial subjeéts, including the Royal Society of 
\rts, the London Chamber of Commerce and the 
Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes. Specimen 
papers are to be found at the end of the book. 


GarDNER (F. M.) Sequels. Incorporating 
Aldred & Parker’s Sequel Stories. 4th 
Edition. Association of Assistant Lib- 
rarians. f1 1s. net. (18s. Od. to members 
of the L.A.). 

Mr. Gardner lists some 4,000 new titles, making a 
grand total of over 14,000 entries since Thomas Eldred 
first produced his ‘Sequel Stories’ in 1922. The work 
includes sequels, where the stories form a continuous 
narrative, series in which the same charaéters appear, 
and trilogies and similar works. This 4th edition 
incorporates non-fiétion and children’s books as well 
as novels, and will be of great assistance to both 
librarians and readers. 


Putuips (W. Howard) A Primer of Book 
Classification. 4th Edition. Association of 
Assistant Librarians. 8s. 6d. net. (7s. Od. to 
members of the L.A.). 

_ This Primer, well-known to all librarians, was 
first published nearly twenty years ago, and in this 
fourth edition, the author has revised and brought 
up-to-date the sections dealing with the main schemes 
of classification and the seétions on praétical appli- 
cation. The work provides an admirable introduétion 
to the subjeét for Students preparing for the Regis- 
tration cxamination of the Library Association. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 
The ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, July, 1955; 
\NGLO-SOVIET JOURNAL, Summer, 1955; 
A.L.A. Bulletin, July-August, 1955 ; The ASSISTANT 


IMPACT, the advertising quarterly, 
devotes entire summer issue to com- 
mercial television. Contributors include 
Norman Collins, A. C. Nielsen, Stanley 
Black, Barry Learoyd. 10s. Od. post free 
from publisher, | Old Burlington St. W.| 


LIBRARIAN, July, 1955; BOLETIN de la ASO- 
CIACION CUBANA de BIBLIOTECARIOS, June, 
1955; CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY News Notes 
April, 1955; FENIX, Revista dela Biblioteca Nacional 
de Lima, 1953; GAZETTE, International Journa! of 
the Science of the Press, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1955: The 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, August, 1955; 
LIBRARIAN, April, 1955; The ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN, August, 1955; The LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION RECORD, July, 1955; The 
LIBRARY of CONGRESS QUARTERLY JOUR- 
NAL of current acquisitions, May, 1955; S.C.R. Sovict 
Information Bulletins, Index to Bulletins, Jan.-Dec. 
1954 and Jan.-June, 1955. The STOCK EXCHANGE 
JOURNAL, Vol. 1, No. 1, July, 1955. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 


“THe Lisrary Wor.p.” 
June, 1955. 
Sir, 

I was very pleased to read in your June 
number, Mr. Enser’s exhortation to all mem- 
bers of the profession to support N.A.L.G.O. 
and to take an active part in its proceedings 
at local, distri€ét and national level. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Enser appears to have mixed up 
the election procedure of N.A.L.G.O. and the 
Library Association and therefore some of his 
Statements are inaccurate. After discussing 
representation at branch level he states the 
next step is to work for the local area to get a 
representative on the Distri€tt N.A.L.G.O. 
Committee and quotes as example a “recent 
election for the Metropolitan Distri€ét Com- 
mittee”. In aétual fact, representation on 
Distri& Committees is by Branches, each 
Branch according to the size of its membership 
electing one or more prepresentative. The 
voting procedure Mr. Enser attributes to the 
election of District Committee representatives 
is that applicable to the election of the National 
Executive Council, and the procedure he out- 
lines for the latter elections does not exist. 
“The votes of all public library staffs through- 
out the Kingdom”, could not be used, as Mr. 
Enser suggests, on behalf of one candidate 
because elections to the N.E.C. are on a 
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district basis, each district being regarded as a 
constituency. 

While it is true of the sixty members of the 
N.E.C. only one is a librarian, it seems likely 
that up and down the country there are a 
number of librarians who are members of 
Branch and Distriét Committees and I have no 
doubt that, as opportunities occur, they do 
press the claims of the profession. But such 
individual efforts, unorganised and unsup- 
ported by any authoritative central body, are 
unlikely to have a great deal of influence, and 
can lead to much frustration. Several years 
ago I saw in the agenda for the N.A.L.G.O. 
Annual Conference two items which appeared 
to me to closely concern our profession. 
Before going to the Conference I contaéted 
my Divisional Council and enquired what was 
the A.A.L. policy on these matters. The 
Council’s reply indicated, politely but firmly, 
that they were not interested ; this despite the 
fact that the items dealt with bonus payments 
for irregular working hours and the position 
of sectional societies within the N.A.L.G.O. 
framework. Presumably nobody in authority 
in the profession was interested for the items 
were duly discussed at Conference without 
librarians being mentioned, and a splendid 
opportunity of identifying ourselves with our 
colleagues in Local Government and of 
publicising our job, was lost. 

Mr. Enser appeals for effort, “individually, 
combined locally by distriét and _ finally, 
nationally” if we are to obtain a voice on trade 
union matters. My own experience, limited as 
it is to Branch and Distrié level, fully confirms 
this view, together with the knowledge that 
other professional and technical groups are 
already organised in this way. In letters to 
another professional periodical about two 
years ago I suggested that A.A.L. Divisional 
Councils, perhaps acting through specially 
formed Service Conditions Sub-Committees, 
could play the part of co-ordinating bodies. 
I still believe that this is the most economical 
method, but the first move must come from 
the A.A.L. And it must come soon, before we 
are left even further behind our more vocal 
colleagues in the struggle for full professional 
recognition and commensurate remuneration. 


Yours faithfully, 
E, W. Moxey. 
Central Library, 


Earlston Road, 
Wallasey. 


Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Liprary Worvp.” 

6th August, 1955, 
Sir, 

I have just (belatedly) noticed Mr. Enser’s 
comments on the need for librarians to take an 
active part in the work of N.A.L.G.O. (your 
June issue, p. 205). In case nobody else has 
written to you on the matter, may I| point out 
that Mr. Enser’s statement that “‘the votes of 
all public library staffs throughout the kingdom 
belonging to N.A.L.G.O. should automatically 
be used on [behalf of a librarian candidate for 
election to N.A.L.G.O. National Executive 
Council]. In this case, such a nominee should 
be assured automatically of some 8,000 votes” 
gives a completely false picture of the situation, 
as Executive Council members represent, and 
are elected by, members in a N.A.L.G.O, 
Distri& and not by national ballot. The 
librarian-members of N.A.L.G.O. would only 
be able to vote for the librarian-nominee if he 
were nominated to represent their own Distrié 
—the votes of the members outside that 
Distriét would not be involved. I am surprised 
that one so informative on N.A.L.G.O, 
matters as Mr. Enser should be ignorant of 
such a basic feature of its organisation. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. G. Lovet, 
Deputy Borough Librarian and Curator 


Central Library, 
Victoria Square, 
Middlesbrough. 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Worvp.” 

29th July, 1955. 
Sir, 

I was interested to read about libraries that 
have been opened in converted chapel premises 
and your readers may be interested in two 
further cases. 

At Sutton Coldfield, an old Methoditt 
Church has been converted into a very 
acceptable library building and 1 noticed, 
while on holiday this year, that a Methodit 
building at Cromer has been tastefully adapted 
by Nortolk County Council. 

Yours, etc., 
R. F. Smiru, 
Deputy Librariam 
Public Library, 
Station Road, 
Hinckley, Leics. 
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